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ADMIRAL TURNER'S ADDRESS AT HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA - 20 APRIL 1978 


Introductory remarks by Josiah Bunting 


Admiral Turner has been the Director of Central Intelligence 
Agency and the head of the Intelligence Community for the past 13 months. 
The selection of President Carter is widely approved--perhaps most 
adamantly of all the President's appointments. In taking over the CIA, 
Admiral Turner has shown himself as perhaps the most dominating of all 
the Directors of the organization. He has grabbed the levers firmly and 
must rearrange them to suit his sense of organizational tidiness and 
efficiency and has taken some heat in the process. This has not raised 
his pulse a half a beat I assure you. Admiral Turner's education is 
Amherst College, Annapolis, Oxford and Harvard Universities. He achieved 
great academic distinction at all these institutions. At Annapolis he 
was Brigade Commander and graduated near the head of his class. He 
started on the Academy football team for three years. 

Latterly, he has held a variety of assignments in the naval 
service. He has commanded ships, planning groups, fleets and finally in 
September of 1975, was made Commander in Chief, Allied Forces Southern 
Europe. Admiral Turner, when he was the President of the Naval War 
College in 1972, appointed me to the professorship of military strategy 
just after I published a book critical of American policy in Vietnam. 

This was an act of bureaucratic courage for which I would like to thank 
him publicly. In two years he turned the War College into a demanding, 
postgraduate program for senior officers, loosed on the students a heavy 
and rich burden of assignments in reading and writing operational analysis 
and strategy. He threw out the books of the jargon-mongers; he required 
every student to read Thucydides, Mahan, Corbet, Burke, Clausewitz-- 
classical strategists and writers. 

A year's course as a student at the War College had been a quiet 
interlude between assignments for naval officers; a chance for them to 
sail, play golf and be gentile. Admiral Turner was not interested in golf 
or gentility. He was to set the War College on fire with excellence. He 
was enormously successful and outraged a number of older admirals. It was 
ironic that he was then seen as what we called a liberal reformist--not a 
nice thing to be called if you were an admiral in 1972. What a strange 
definition of liberalism it was to throw the books by Fullbright out of 
the curriculum and replace them with The Peloponnesian Wars by Thucydides 
and make the officers work harder than they had ever worked. 

Admiral Turner's commitment to excellence is a probable and 
enspiriting thing. Excellence of mind, excellence of character, commitment 
to patriotic public service. These are qualities which are too often in 
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short supply in government. What was it the Great Burke said of dissent? 
"Dissent, most unpopular but most necessary." As well, we might say, as 
the qualities of mind and character Admiral Turner has brought to his 
work: fresh ideas and commitment to the ascendancy of reason; most 
unpopular among bureaucrats but most needed by citizens. 

Admiral Turner. 


Thank you very much, thank you President Bunting. You know it's 
always very stimulating to be back in an academic atmosphere and 
particularly so when it's got anything to do with Josiah Bunting. When 
Si joined us at the Naval War College in 1972, it was maybe 48 hours 
before he started having a leavening effect on the military meal up there. 

I can remember that it was maybe two weeks that he was there when he came 
to me and sort of glanced at me and said, "Stan, Vietnam is still going 
on, and there's a real problem between the military and the media. They 
don't understand each other and there are great problems here for our 
country. I think we ought to have a little conference and talk about this. 
I said fine, go ahead and work out something. Si. The next thing* I knew, 
in a couple of months we had on the campus 50 of the top media names in 
the country ranging from Roy Anderson and Seymour Hersch on the left, and 
Drew Middleton and all the pro-Vietnam people on the right— and there they 
were with these military officers, some of whom had just come out of the 
trenches in Vietnam. We almost had a couple of fights on the stage, but 
it was very exciting, it was very profitable. And out of it there have 
been five subsequent conferences and it's still going on because everybody 
has found it so valuable. When you get each side to recognize that it had 
special responsibilities, special responsibilities to the others, the 
military and the media and vice versa, but mainly special responsibilities 
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to the American public. Out of it, I gained a very strong feeling— and it 

was really by your President's action— that all of us in public life do have 
a clear responsibility through the media to keep the American public as 
well informed as we can about what we are doing. 

This morning, for instance, I was reminded of all these things 
I've just been discussing with you, because I was testifying before the 
House of Representatives in the Congress of our country. I was testifying 
to them on a policy that I've instituted in the Central Intelligence 
Agency and our intelligence community in general, over the past year— a 
policy of much greater openness with the public. I know you would recognize 
that intelligence historically has operated under a rule of maximum secrecy 
and minimum disclosure and there have been lots of reasons for that in 
the past. It hasn't been a bad policy. I happen to think it is 
inappropriate for the United States at this time. We are building what I 
call a new American model of intelligence, one identification of which is 
a policy of greater openness. We are speaking more, like tonight. We are 
answering the telephone more when the media phone, giving them better and 
more complete answers; and we're publishing more. We haven't quite come 
to the publish and perish or perish and publish, whatever it is, but what 
we do today is when we write an estimate of some situation around the 
world, write a study on some important topic of interest to our country, we 
look it over very careful ly— because it's almost always classified. We ask 
ourselves, if we take out of it those elements that we cannot afford to 
let be known in public, will it still be of value to the American public; 
will it still enhance the quality of American debate on this issue. If it 
will, if there is enough substance left, we go ahead and publish it. We 
have done an average of two of these a week over the past year. We hope 

they have been of value to the American public. We think they have, we 
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think they have shown the taxpayer something of a return on his dollars 

and we think they have at least aired some of the important points and 
issues of concerns for all of us. 

There are problems with this policy of greater openness, because 
we can't control the source of the information and sometimes we get caught 
because we tell as much as we can but we can't follow through and tell 
everything. If we tell how we got our information, we may never get it 
again. If we tell things that are of unique value to our policy makers, 
they may lose those unique advantages which they have. It does cause problems. 
For instance, if we are falsely accused of having done something and we 
deny it, what do we say the next day when somebody asks us did you do thus 
and so, which in fact we did do quite properly, but which we simply cannot 
talk about without risking people's lives or risking whether we can ever 
do it again in the interest of our country. So, sometimes we cannot even 
defend ourselves in public. Sometimes we can tell enough to be truthful, 
enough to be helpful, but not always quite enough to be fully convincing. 

The other day I made a statement the press has not yet released. There 
had been a story in a book by a man named Epstein about spies and counter- 
spies, and one little incident mentioned was about a man named Nosenko, 
who defected in the 1960s from the Soviet Union to the United States. 

There are those who say he really wasn't a defector, he was what we call 
a double agent. That is, he came over here, took asylum, became an 
American citizen, told us a lot of interesting things about the Soviet Union, 
but really he was working for the Soviet Union. He was telling us things 
they wanted us to know, some people contend. Well, I checked that out, 
we've checked that out over these years and we have every reason to believe 
this man is a genuine defector. He has been very helpful to our country. 

Yet, we can't quite say enough detail to persuade the American media, many 
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of whom still question it. It's difficult, because if I tell too much 
more it may endanger other people, other activities. 

Similarly, last summer I found that we had some documents on 
drug experimentation done by the Central Intelligence Agency a dozen or 
more years ago. I released them to the public and to Congress-all except 
the names of some of the individuals with whom we had contracts to do this 
research. We released those. Why? Because when we made those contracts 
the agreement was they would be private. I can't look back 20 years and 
renege on a promise that was made. What kind of a contract is this? What 
kind of loyalties do we have to people who have done good and honest work 

for us? So, then I get pilloried in the press when I release almost 

everything. We even have lawsuits about why we didn't tell them the rest. 
So there are problems with this, but on balance, being more open pays off. 
Sometimes we get the short end of the stick because we can't follow through 
as completely as we would like to or as the public would like us to. 

The policy of oppenness has another side to it also because we 

do have a real problem in our country today of too much information 
getting out. There are those who are concerned that a policy of openness 
will lead to unnecessary, dangerous levels of disclosure. Obviously, I 
don't happen to think so. One of the biggest problems we have with 
security of information today is that there is too much classified infor- 
mation in our government system. Too many things are marked secret, or 
top secret, or destroy before reading, whatever it may be. Well, what I 
hope is that by declassifying and publishing as much of that as we can we 
garner greater respect for that which is left. The problem today is a 
lack of respect. You see it in the unauthorized, improper publications, 
books and articles and speeches and so on by former intelligence officers. 


by average citizens who snoop around, of inrori 
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kept in the classified channel- I would submit to you that I think we've 

gone a bit too far in the nation in praising these so-called whistle-blower 
type people and assuming that when they make a revelation about something 
that we think should have been classified, assuming that they're a hero 
and we're the bad guys and that the only reason we would want them not to 
publish is to hide something. I think the time has come in this country 
to begin to place some modicum of trust in the elected and appointed 
public officials and not at least start from the assumption that we all 
have bad motives. 

I'm not just asking that you take us on our trust, because I 
think a second quality of this new model of American intelligence that I 
would like to emphasize to you; the second change that has come over the 
way we go about conducting intelligence in this country is what I call 
greater oversight. A complement to the greater openness. Now, bear in 
mind that I said we can't tell everything. Clearly, you cannot have full 
public oversight of everything that we do. Instead, out of these recent 
years of intense criticism of our intelligence community, some of it 
justified some of it not; we have formed a new program of oversight. I 
call it surrogate public oversight. These are surrogates for the public 
who cannot see everything. Now, I'm not using that word surrogate like 
Masters and Johnson in their sexual therapy, but substitutes for the 
public. Who are they? Well first, the President and the Vice President, 
who today take a very keen interest and are very abreast of our intelligence 
activities. Next, something known as an Intelligence Oversight Board was 
created two years ago: three distinguished Americans appointed by the 
President, reporting only to the President and only to look after or check 
on the legality and propriety of what we are doing in the world of intelli- 
gence. If you, my employees, anyone in this country wants to complain, if 
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they think something is being done improperly in the intelligence world, 

they write to the Intelligence Board who investigates it, reports only to 
the President— not to me, it doesn't come through me, it goes around me. 

If the President finds it's improper, I'll get called on the carpet and 
fired, or told to straighten it out, or whatever is appropriate. A third 
surrogate for the public are two committees of the Congress, created in 
the last year and a half; one in the Senate, one in the House of 
Representatives—only to oversee the intelligence process. This is their 
job. We've never had this before. It's always been a sub-assignment of 
some other committee like the Armed Services Committee. Now it's a special 
select committee in each chamber just to look at what we are doing. They 
are doing a good job of that looking, they are interrogating us, they are 
checking on us. At the same time they are being helpful to us, giving us 
a feel for what the country wants out of its intelligence organizations. 

So, it's a very helpful and healthy process but it is clearly an oversight 
process. 

The area in which perhaps oversight is most important and cer- 
tainly the area in which we have been most criticized in recent years, has 
not really been our intelligence activities but it has been what I call 
our covert action or our political action activities. The distinction 
being that intelligence is collecting information and analyzing it, putting 
it to use. Political action is trying to influence events, or opinions, or 
attitudes in other parts of the world. It is not strictly an intelligence 
function, but it's one the country has assigned to the Central Intelligence 
Agency to execute for the country. I'd like to say two things about 
political action: first, it is much less applicable to our country's 
needs today than it has been in the past. Yet we still must retain the 

residual potential or capability to do these kinds of things but I don't 
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we will find many instances in which it is a useful mechanism. Certainly, 

that is not the case today. It is a very small part of our activity. 
Secondly, even when it is applicable today, it is under much tighter 
control than ever before--during the period which you've heard so much 
criticism, Chile and that kind of thing, Cuba and so on. The controls are 
that before we undertake political action we must obtain approval of the 
National Security Council, the signature of the President of the United 
States and I must notify the appropriate committees of our Congress. 

Thus, you have two branches of government involved, you have quite a few 
people involved, you have good checks and balances; good assurances to 
the public that we are not initiating these things and running off on our 
own in the world of intelligence. 

Now the next most delicate area of our work is spying; particu- 
larly the kind of spying that is done by the traditional, historic human 
intelligence agent. People sometimes ask you, why do you need to do this 
kind of thing today; first, because there are more technical means of 
collecting intelligence which are a little more sanitary, a little less 
risky, why don't you use those instead of the traditional human spy. What 
I'd like to say simply, is that we need both. You get different kinds of 
intelligence, different qualities of intelligence from each. The biggest 
challenge we have perhaps today in collecting information is to try to 
find the right way to bring these new technical means-~photographic, 
signals intercepts, and so on--together with the traditional human intelli- 
gence work. We have to blend them into a machinery that's well-oiled 
that's well -meshed, and works together. It hasn't been this way in the 
past because these technical systems are relatively new. We are working 
today very diligently to bring about the ways to ensure that the gaps you 

have in technical intelligence are filled by human intelligence, or what 
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you can't get by human intelligence is filled by one or another of the 

technical systems. It's an exciting but challenging opportunity. 

In addition, some people often ask, why should either human or 
technical means be used today. Do we need to spy on other people. Why 
don't we follow the old adage that gentlemen don't read each other's mail. 
Well, let me answer that if I may, simply by trying to say that we must 
appreciate how blessed we are that we live in the most free, the most open 
society that the world has ever known. You are aware as I that the world 
is all not like us, and that there are many other societies that are not 
free and not open. Any foreigner who may come to our country may, in a 
very short period of time by reading the newspapers, watching television, 
talking to people on the street, get a real feel for our country and what 
we are doing and the general direction we are going. Can you imagine 
reading Pravda, or watching television, or walking down the street in 
Leningrad and expecting to get that kind of an understanding of what the 
Soviet Union is all about? Clearly not. Yet, you and I are affected, 
very directly, by the kinds of decisions that are made and kept in secret 
in many of these closed societies around the world. When closed societies 
build up their military strength, we're probably going to end up increasing 
our military budget and increasing your taxes and mine. If they take 
precipitous, unannounced major economic moves, like entering the grain 
market on a large scale, they can upset the balance of economic activity 
in many areas of the world. We are more fortunate. We have a very large, 
a very successful economy; we are less likely to be effected. For many of 
our smaller allied friends, it could have catastrophic impact if they are 
caught unaware by sudden economic moves by these closed societies. 

Politically, if they make sudden unexpected political moves they 

can destabilize areas of the world; areas again where we have direct 
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American interests or friends and allies whom we want to support. So, 

I'm saying to you that it's very important to us today to be able to gain 
information about the attitudes, the trends, the prospects of many of 
these closed societies, in order to allow our decision makers to have a 
basis for making the best decisions possible for us and the free world in 
general. In fact, I would suggest that it's more important today than 
perhaps it has been ever since World War II that we have good political , 
economic, and military intelligence on the closed societies of the world. 
Thirty years ago we were the dominant military power, no one could touch 
us. Today we are pretty close to military parity. Think how much more 
leverage good intelligence about enemy and military capabilities and 
intentions is when you are in a situation of near parity, than when you 
have this great superiority. Thirty years ago we were the dominant 
political power in the world. Most of the smallest nations sort of 
followed our lead. Nobody does that today, everyone is independent and 
doing his own thing. And that's fine. But it means that if we are going 
to work in that milieu, if we're going to be the leader of the free world, 
we have to understand the aspirations, the hopes, the cultures of these 
other societies. We must have good intelligence. Thirty years ago, we 
were a totally independent economic power. Today it's almost trite to say 
we're interdependent for oil, with OPEC and that kind of thing. Today it's 
much more important for us to be able to anticipate the economic moves and 
economic policies of others than it ever was before when we were so dominant. 

I would like to conclude by simply saying that I've found the 
past year and a quarter that I've been privileged to be in this position; 
that this is as exciting and intellectually demanding a profession as 
there is in our country today. The challenge of how you get this informa- 
tion that is deliberately withheld, that has such import all over the world; 
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the challenge of when you've got that information of how you pull it 

together and come to a reasonable conclusion, a reasonable analysis, that 
will help our policy makers make the best decision possible for us and the 
entire free world. It really is demanding, exacting and fun. I hope that 
one of these days many of you will elect to serve in our government. If 
you do, I hope you'll give consideration not only to the more public and 
more wdll-known bureaus and agencies but those of the intelligence 
community as well. I can assure you, you would find it very challenging. 
Thank you. 


11 
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Q&A - HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE - 20 APR 78 


Q: Inaudible. 

A: The question is, in exchange for asking for greater trust in the 
American public are we prepared not to put out untruthful information 
to the public and try to establish various positions by so doing. 

Absolutely, yes. When I was testifying this morning, for instance, on 
the regulation I put out last November which says that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency will have no relationship, for the purpose of collecting 
intelligence, with any member of an accredited U.S. media organization. 

In short, we are foregoing this valuable means of collecting intelligence 
in order to insure that there is no accidental spillover of our attitudes 
or our policies into the American media; into the information that is 
supplied to the American public. It's a voluntary denial of an important 
source of information; one we think is well worth it in order to protect 
the American rights written into the Constitution. 

Q: Inaudible. 

A: Now that's a very good point and the regulation is very explicit on 
that. We treat the American media as a public citizen like anybody else. 

We say that if American media people want to help their country by providing 
information that they have, that they think will be of value to their 
country, we're happy to take it. Two things: it must be open and it 
must be voluntary. We must be willing to discuss the fact that you and I 
met and talked about something and it must be your volunteering to me, 
but I'm not going to go to a media man and say will you go get me some 
information. 

Q: Do you pay for it? 

A: No, we will not pay for it. 

Q: Does the United States need both the CIA and the NSA now? 

A: The NSA is the National Security Agency. We have even more than the 
NSA and the CIA. We have the Defense Intelligence Agency, the DIA; we 
have the Bureau of Intelligence Research in the State Department; we have 
a small intelligence unit in Treasury; there are Army, Navy and Air Force 
intelligence agencies. It's a very large, complex organization. The 
answer to your question is, I believe, yes. Last January President Carter 
issued a new order which gives me, as the Director of Central Intelligence — 
a separate job from that I have as being head of the CIA— greater authority 
to coordinate the whole intelligence activity, to ensure that the NSA and 
the CIA are working in close cohort. It's not too bad today, but it can 
be improved and the new authorities I've been given are pointed in that 
direction. I think over the next few years we are going to see a great 
tightening of the intelligence community so that we do work together 
without any overlapping that isn’t desirable. 
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Q: Admiral Turner, this afternoon you were making reference to the fact 
that the CIA conducts a lot of experiments and a lot of research apart 
from being a spy organization. I was wondering, does this — I would suppose 
that a lot of the things that your researchers, that your scientists 
discover late on, say in ten years or five years, will actually be positive 
and help the United States. There are some things that have been developed 
specifically in the 

[At this point the tape was turned over and the remainder of 
this question and a portion of the answer was lost.] 

A: ....The research I was talking about most this afternoon is the 
intellectual research of analyzing information that comes in, and trying 
to find out what it says. You don't, even with a spy, get. the full, 
complete, exact picture — what the Soviets are going to do in Ethiopia 
tomorrow. You may get a little piece of it here, a little piece of it 
there. The real challenge is to take a little bit that came by one kind 
of intelligence work, a little bit by another, put them together, see 
which are the false pieces, which are the true and come to some kind of 
picture painting that will be useful to the people who have to make 
decisions. 

Q: Inaudible. 

A: "Turner's Law" is that the danger of leakage is geometrically proportional 
to the number of people who know the secret. I'm indiscriminant as to 
whether the people are congressmen, CIA people. State Department people, 
ambassadors, or whoever it may be. It's a basic law that the more people 
who know, the more danger you have. Let me say that in the year I have 
been working with the Congress, I have really seen a great appreciation by 
these intelligence committees of the responsibility that is resting on 
their shoulders by telling them some of these things. I have seen very 
little leaking from what I have been telling them as a result of their 
responsibilities of oversight. There are much greater chances of leaks 
when it involves the domestic political situation where somehow it gets 
involved with a foreign policy issue--then it becomes a domestic political 
one at the same time. But particularly when it comes to how we collect 
our intelligence, how we do our work, I have not had serious problems in 
that regard and I found the Congress very, very responsible. We are still 
working out the balance of oversight, and leaks, and son and it will take 
another year or two before we get really settled down with good procedures 
for the Congress where we can work that out. I'm very optimistic that we 
will do it in an appropriate manner. 

Q: Inaudible. 

A: If I was asked or had to do something contrary to my personal code of 
ethics, would I quit or stay on to do what my country thought I should do? 

I would do absolutely nothing illegal without quitting. I said that in 
testimony before the Congress. If I was ordered to do something I thought 
was illegal, I would make my position known and, if necessary, leave. When 
it comes to ethics it's a much more difficult issue. I think I'm an ethical 
man, I think I have my own standards. If I got in a discussion with the 
President of the United States and said I thought this was improper, 
and below the standards of ethics, that I think we should condone as a 
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country, I would want to argue that point and see what the counter arguments 
were, and then— I couldn't tell you what I would do. With illegality, 
there is no question in my mind. I don't want to go to jail. I'm not 
saying that as a moralist, a hero, or anything else. I like this country 
and I'd rather see it from the outside. There are probably some ethical 
things that I could be asked to do that I would balk at. I think the 
answer to your question is yes, in some situations I'd have to feel not 
only that it was repugnant to me personally but that it was not illegal to 
do this. It's sort of like asking you to stand up in front of machine 
gun fire; you never know until you get there how you are going to react. 

Q: How do you compare the CIA's efficiency with the KGB or something like 
that? 

A: I feel sorry for some of the people in the front row here that I talked 
to this afternoon because I think it's almost the same answer to that 
question, but please bear with me. The KGB has many more resources, 
many many more people, particularly in the human spy business. In our 
country because it is so open, it is much more vulnerable than their 
country in that respect, so it's more appropriate for them than us. We are 
a more advanced nation in technology, we are more capable in the areas of 
technical intelligence than them. Finally, I think the analytic and 
research function is bound to be better in a free society. I'd hate to 
come to the wrong conclusion when making some analogies to the KGB. 

Q: Sir, with the growing Soviet arms build-up, why is President Carter 
directing you to cut back on CIA personnel? 

A: Number one, your assumption is wrong. President Carter accepted my 
recommendation to cut back; it was my initiative entirely. I took it 
because it has been recognized for many years in the CIA that we were 
overstaffed and yet it was a difficult thing to do and it fell to me to do 
it. I did it because I sincerely felt and still feel that it will improve 
the capability of the Central Intelligence Agency, not hurt it. The 
problem was that we were overstaffed, people were under-employed and over- 
supervised and that could not either help morale or efficiency; and we 
were congested at the top. I'm opening it up so that young people like 
you can join us and see that there is a good career prospect ahead. You're 
going to have opportunity, if you do well, to get promoted. You are not 
going to get stuck behind a whole bunch of old fogies who have been there 
for a long time. I want, as much as anything else, whenever I leave this 
job to have a confident feeling that we are going to have just as good an 
Agency in 1988 as we do in 1978. That means providing incentives, providing 
career opportunities for young people who come in. Of the marvelous people 
we have now, many of whom have been there for 15, 20, 25 years; we have got 
to keep that same quality of people coming in from the bottom so there will 
be that same capability resident in the Agency in the decade to come. 

Q: You have just returned to the note you ended with, recruiting good 
people. Shortly before that note at the end of your speech you indicated 
the need for insight and not merely superficial information into other 
countries and their operation. Would you be willing to discuss with us a 
bit further how your recruiting will facilitate that insight. I'm 
particularly concerned because in the early 60s a man I knew relatively 
well was recruited by the CIA for operations in the Caribbean. He had 
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two major talents: the desire for money and the ability to speak Spanish. 

He was remarkably close-minded about Latin American countries. Two years 
after that we did some very stupid things in Algeria and I couldn't help 
but remember my close-minded friend. 

A: Well, that's a good question and one to which there is obviously no 
simple answer. Clearly, one must generate on the college campus and a 
research organization like the Central Intelligence Agency's research 
wing, or an intelligence collection agency like the CIA's collecting wing, 
a willingness to present divergent views and not to be cowed by people 
who have closed minds. I must generate an atmosphere of willingness to 
hear and listen and be sure I'm not just getting a small sample of opinions 
and not be duly influenced by somebody who isn't willing to see other 
aspects of an issue. I can't give you an easy formula for that but let me 
just tell you that yester, by pure coincidence, I called in the chief of 
our branch for analysis. I said I would like to create a new vehicle, a 
new form. We're going to have a new publication, we'll give it some name, 
we'll pick a few topics on which you and I know there are different views 
inside this intelligence agency and publish three or four under this thin 
cover--monographs of the different views on that subject. For instance. 

I'll pick one, it may not be an exciting one to you but--I'm trying to find 
one I can talk about. You may read a lot about technical warfare capabili- 
ties in the Soviet Union and all the tanks that they made for the Egyptians 
have been for their defensive capability and so on. There are different 
opinions on how important that is, whether it is defensive, or whether they 
expect us to use chemical warfare so they're prepared to defend against it; 
or whether they're going to use chemical warfare, so maybe we will too, or 
they have got to be defending against wind blowing their own chemicals back. 
Now there are a lot of different theories on that. All I'm trying to say 
is that I want to have some papers written: What's theory A, what's 
theory B, and there may be a theory C on this particular subject. I had 
a concern that maybe some of the young fellows' controversial ideas were 
getting shortstopped before they got up to me and I had to find one on this 
topic by nosing around. That's another way you have to operate, you have 
to keep in contact not only with the vice presidents but with the sergeants 
down in the troops. I recognize your problem, but I can't give you an 
exact blueprint of this important issue. 

Q: Inaudible. 

A: In a word, are we safe or unsafe from the Soviet Union? My personal 
feeling is that we are still superior to them in most areas of military 
capabilities. I mean by that, that there are specific zones where they 
are better than we, but overall when it comes to nuclear warfare or conven- 
tional warfare, I think we are superior. I think what is happening is 
that the Soviet Union has been unable to compete with us in the economic 
and political spheres, and their prospects of being able to address their 
shortcomings are very small. So they are instead competing in the area 
where they can compete and that's the military. What they are hoping to 
do, in my opinion, is not to try to overrun us, but to intimidate not only 
our allies but the smaller countries around the world. Or, as they have 
done in recent weeks, to use their surplus of military equipment, by 
turning it over to a surrogate military force and use it to go into a 
country like Ethiopia and try to gain a foothold in that part of the world. 
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I think our job is to understand what level of military capability we must 
maintain to be sure that we and our allies and other free nations don't 
get intimidated by this emphasis on the military which the Soviets have 
taken. But it's more than just who would win if we fought, it's what the 
people think, what do they perceive to be the danger. If you live in 
Germany, Denmark, or Belgium or somewhere where you are close to these 
large conventional Soviet forces, when do you start changing your political 
posture as a result of the big bully you see on the other side of the 
fence. It's hard to measure, but it's my opinion there is no reason the 
free world can't maintain itself in a sufficient posture that it won't 
be bullied. 

Q: What is your opinion of our foreign policy in Africa? 

A: Intelligence officers don't get involved in policy. It's very important 
that we not because if anybody has reason to believe that I am subverting 
intelligence in order to support some particular policy, activist policy 
in Africa, a negative policy in Africa, or whatever it may be, then they're 
going to say that that intelligence coming out of the Central Intelligence 
Agency is not unbiased, is not objective. And the reason we can't at CIA, 
as opposed to an NSA or State Department intelligence bureau or the Defense 
Intelligence, is that the CIA is the only intelligence bureau in our 
country which is not associated with making policy. So I submit to you 
that it would be contravening my professional ethics if I get involved in 
discussions on policy matters. 

Q: Inaudible. 

A: It's appointed: former Governor Scranton, a republican of Pennsylvania; 
former Senator Gore, a democrat from Tennessee; and Mr. Tom Farmer, a lawyer 
from Washington, D.C. All differnt types of distinguished people who 
really have no axes to grind in this situation. They are people the 
President chose for their competence. 

Q: Inaudible. 

A: In my opinion it is not Soviet motivated, it was a local affair. 

(inaudible) 

Q: Inaudible. 

A: Well, one such man left the Agency — he didn't actually retire. He 
wrote a book, came to me and assured me orally that he would fulfill his 
agreement which he had signed when he joined the Central Intelligence 
Agency, to let us check for security purposes, his book or document. He 
then went ahead and published it without doing that checking. Thanks to 
a good strong Attorney General in our country, we have it in court in 
Alexandria, Virginia, right now for breach of contract. This court case 
is going to be important because if the coutrs won't accept our secrecy 
agreement as being a valid contract, we're going to have to do something 
else. 
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I certainly enjoyed being with you, I appreciate your courtesy 
and again, I hope that you will appreciate the importance of this delicate, 
difficult, but very critical activity that must go on for our country in 
the kind of world we live in today. I assure you that I still do think 
we are the number one intelligence agency in the world. I am dedicated to 
keeping us there but doing so in ways that are going to only strengthen 
our democratic institutions. 

Thank you. 
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HAMPDEN -SYDNEY SEMINAR 
20 April 1978 


I'm here for a couple of reasons. One is my admiration 

for and friendship for your president, and secondly it is my 

conviction that no public institution such as the one I am 

can 

privileged to direct , /survive in our country unless it 
basically has support. 


for our intelligence 
_ W-t 

community over the first 2 5 or so years since yjMg aas formed in 



1947 f- 


without a lot of public 


inspection. The public felt we needed it, we had it. Over 

the last Z or / years there has been understandable public 

inquiry and criticism, checking on our intelligence activities. 

*dJ3L seems to me that its beholden 

upon us to fcd/k, 

^usodcCLo iM t***- y ; tif 

to earn the understanding and respect of 

the American public to the degree i/v-l over 

\iyuvfit! necessary for our activity. 

IrTor- e im po rt - afftr^ -e d ay 

Therefore, I'm here to field your questions and hear your 

comments 4^f C&u . — - 

3# l^Akmr^p 7 7 

because in the long run its going to be people like you, the 
college graduates t^tvD <3>vt do L/1 " 0 




the long run two 
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Q. (Inaudible) 


A. 


what we call political action, covert 
political action. Let me explain briefly 

Intelligence is going out and getting information, taking 
that information and analyzing it 

But, political action is trying to influence the events 
you are collecting information about and over the years, 
the country has assigned the Central Intelligence Agency the 
responsibility for conducting such political action as the 


country wanted to 
Also you have to recognize 
actions are today's problems, 
or apologize for 


yesterday ' s 
But I'm not here to condone 
other countries 


like Chile and 

We've established some very good oversight procedures to 
ensure whatever we do with political action is duly 
authorized. Today, we were to try to influence events, 
take political action • I would first be 

directed by the National Security Council and say to them 
what could I do, what resources do we have and how effective 
would these be. They then think that's a good 
idea, they make a recommendation to SHHgxEXX the President 
sign a document that says its in the national interest 
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to take this political action, and I then notify the 

appropriate committees of the Congress, the 

Committee, the Intelligence Committee. I'm suggesting 

to you this process ensures whatever we do is judged by 

both the Executive Branch and the Legislative Branch to 

think, 

be in the national interest. Its not what I / because it 
is not my bailiwick, its not an intelligence really 


Q. Admiral Turner, this may not be pertinent to the CIA's 
A. Let me say this 

Panamanian National Guard was doing everything it- could 
within a reasonable way to down demonstration over 

the last several days before the treaty vote took place 
in the United States Senate. So I am sure that he felt 
under some pressure when thing was over with 
What his real intention would have been, I don't xnyxiaf 
think any of us would ever really know. 

Q. In the last 3 years with the public scrutiny of the intel- 
ligence agencies > how much has that 

affected your ability to operate and at this point in 

the 

time, how do you feel afesiai intelligence operations rank 
w|th the j let' i s say, the KGB or other organizations? 
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No question that all 

has endangered some of our intelligence activities. 

People come to us and say - I'm not sure I want to work 
for you any more if my name is likely to appear in the 
press. On the other hand, there is a strengthening 

in having good oversight 
sharing with the Congress what our 
responsibilities are and they're sharing them with us. 

and understanding through my 

relationship with the Congress what they think the American 
public wants us to do. We can't have that public support 
over the long run unless 

So, I think its a reasonable balance right now. We're 
going through a very important debate with the Congress 
probably over the next 8, 10 or 12 months, in which they 
will laws on how we do our intelligence 

Those will be very important because if they are too 
restrictive, it may be curved to where we can't keep 
abrease of the KGB. If they're not restrictive enough, 
the American public won't have confidence in the oversight 
process . We're number one, better 

than the KGB for a couple of reasons. They put much more 

effort into what I call human intelligence - the spy - 

« 

a ridiculous amount of effort. 
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We're much better on the technical side because 

Beyond that, remember I said there was the collecting 

there, was 

the information and/the analyzing. 


(Inaudible) 

v the 

We all recognize that because of/ considerable ethnic 

differences and associated with them economic differences 

inside the State of Yugoslavia that there could be 

separate 

devisive p ressures that we would/ . At the same 

time, there is also the danger the Soviet Union will use 
its influence deliberately to promote that devisiveness 
so as to bring the country (cannot hear) 
return it 


On the other hand, do you how they resisted 

guerilla warfare for many years 

that pressure is going to work in the opposite direction. 

Note that both the military and the bureaucracy 

have a real in maintaining that 

What are you chief of the army of a country that 

just split into three or four pieces, you don't have an 
army, you have a bureaucracy. Any Yugoslav that 

made real economic progress , there is still a great disparity 
between the north and the south, but they're all 
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So, I'm saying to you there are a lot of pressures in 
the country and I think our general assess- 

ment is that we expect the government to continue the way 
they've had to 


Q. (Inaudible) 

A. Yes, I'd be happy to. In 1947, Congress passed something 
called the National Security Act, its first effort to give 
some centralization to our intelligence activities. It also 
founded the Central Intelligence Agency, but it gave the 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency two jobs - director 
of central intelligence, coordinate State, Treasury, 

CIA, all intelligence, and director of the CIA 

Frankly, never quite worked like the Act 

The Act really said the director of Central Intelligence 

Agency would be the coordinating and it just 

hasn't evolved that way. And there's too much competition 

between the various 

Last year the made the study and last January 

24th the President signed a reorganization order in regards 
take two more steps to bring that 

Specifically, as Director of Central Intelligence I am now 
empowered to formulate the budget for all of what we call 
national intelligence activities. I'm hh± talking about a 
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Secondly, the order gave me authority to do what we call 
task all of the elements that do the collecting of intel- 
ligence. In short, anybody who goes out with a technical 

system, photographic, intercept, or , 

its my job to tell them what they should be after. 

Thirdly , it gave me authority to ensure that everything 
collected by these people would be disseminated to the 
analysts , sometimes they burrow it over here, 

don't give it to everybody . 

the 

Those elements strengthen/ centralization under my direction, 
they don't give me the 


It also gives me authority to require that analytic 

around the government, participate in with me 

in doing what we call national empathy, drawing up opinions 

on whether it may be. , they do 

not give me 

its very expensive, very risky, not very expensive to have 
two analysts doing similar work. T he State Department has a 

xpsKixiixiHg very good specializing in 

political, secondary , and economics. Defense Department 

is a very good analytic organization, 

whether its military, secondary, political. CIA tries to 
cover political, military and economic. So you see, my 
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when I go for an analysis, I hopefully can get at least 
two very good views on it. Its most important that we 


Admiral Turner, how do you recruit spies and secondly, 
what kind of people become spies? I'm sure that when you 

characterize them, because 
all we know is what we read in 


Let me make clear to you the difference between what we 

call spy, or actually our terminology is agent and a case 

officer. We recruit every year 

all around the country he becomes a ca se 

officer, and then goes through a rigorous training course. 
They make great sacrifices, I 'm^^^very proud of the 

serving their country. 

They may serve much of the rest of their career overseas 

being under some form of what we call cover, that is 

they don't acknowledge representing the Central Intelligence 

Agency . 

That's not easy, not easy at all. Sometimes they can't 
tell their families, until their children are old enough 
that they father may never 

get to the top of whatever organization he's pretending to 

work in, maybe , but he can't 

acknowledge that, so his children say well, gee, Dad isn't 
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doing very well in life, when he really is. Anyway, the 

case officer goes overseas and he tries to regroup the 

a £ en t from a foreign country 

who, for one reason or another, is willing to or wants to 

help us. Sometimes they do it out of ideological conditions 

they really have faith and hope in the United States is 

going to bring to the world dixEKtijan correction to some 

of the problems that they have in their country. And they 

do it for no recompense frequently. Other times, it is 

a purely monetary thing, somebody is willing to 

conduct treason, risk his life, he wants to gain something 

material , we'll pay him and between these extremes 

you run into all kinds of people, very idealistic and very 

materialistic oriented. Interesting, exciting 

challenges - you also never know whether the fellow is 

not only working for you but for somebody else. You test 
i • , . analyze , 

him, try him, / what he gets for you and find out if 

it is really true and if its really new and different or 
he's just sugar coating something that our country may be 


So, its very demanding, intellectually challenging experience 
to be in this spy business but basically I think I'm trying 
to say to you that real spying is done by people 
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Q. (Inaudible) 

A. I don't have any evidence of that. 

Q. (Inaudible) 

A. Very hard to give you a numerical 

because it would be very misleading. 

thousands of intelligence reports how 

many 

The interesting point is, of course, is that you all 
recognize intelligence started out way back to the Biblical 
days , and has been the backbone of intelligence 

ever since. In the last couple of decades though 

ability to use technical collecting, vast 

quantities today, much more than we ever anticipated. 

As the technical systems have brought in more and more 
information, ihEXXnXEXEXixHgxthxHgxxxxXhaX correspondingly 
the demand for the human resource information has increased 
not diminished. Why? Because generally speaking, photo- 
graphs or signal intercept telling you what happened 
yesterday why did this happen, 

so where do you get that information, where do you penetrate 

into the people's thoughts, minds, hopes, , 

thats a spy. So they complement each other. We get these 
greatly increased bodies of data, you frequently then 

say, now, I must go out and get a human agent to bring that 
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Q. (Inaudible) 

A. Again, back to your first question - we were trying to do 
something to prevent that kind of thing happening. It 

almost gets into being political action. 

One thing we do do is try 

to keep track of intelligence, have our intel- 
ligence people check on that that helps 

the U.S. policy and 

Q. You said when you were named to your present post you 
would see to it that the intelligence community did not 
violate the law as in the past. Isn't it almost 

impossible to engage in covert activities as the intel- 
ligence community must and not bend the law a little bit? 

A. I've been misquoted on that a number of times and I 

reaffirm to you that I do not break the laws of the United 
States of America. 

Q. How cooperative are agencies such as 

A. We have this arrangements with agencies and almost 

all friendly 
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Our policy is whenever we can obtain the information we 
need from somebody else, its better than spending our own 
money or taking risks to in any way, we get it. 


wanting to collaborate depends upon liaison with foreign 
intelligence 


(Inaudible) 


about where we have agents, 

they end up in a very dangerous situation because they say 
that's not Turner's 


I just can't confirm or deny 


most of the agents in their cover 

, what is the investigation for 
Largely, hEKXMXE there's no where else to put it. We're 
not all that enamoured of it, but if you look at it 
objectively, the people we have who are working as case 
officers who are working with the agents overseas, 

as anyone in our government. We do need 
these agents or others like them 

agents collect intelligence today or 
We created a new bureaucracy political action 
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somehow separated from I don't know where 

you'd put it because nobody wants to be saddled with this, 
but wherever you put it, 

(cassette turned over) 

I don't think people in that Bureau 

so if they see a dead-end to political action, they don't 


(Inaudible) 

We turn it over primarily to the FBI. We don't get involved 
in domestic terrorism, overseas we pick up intelligence 

We don't spy in the United 
States, what surveillance is done in the United States 
is done as a rule by the FBI. We may ask them, but that's 
their role. 

Do you ever assistance terrorists in 

kidnaping, highjacking planes. 

We're very cooperative in anti-terrorism all around the 
world. Technical assistance if we can give it, intelli- 
gence information if we can give it. The one and only 
silver lining I can see in the terrorism file, it does 
bring agents, ^wiEiSl^intefiilence and security service 
agents,' together to cooperate yery ? yery closely, 

Yqu canH fail to share that kind of , to help when 

somebody is in trouble, 
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Q. satellite monitoring 

A. There are several aspects of that. Yes, it is a 

not in terms of anti-satellite but in terms 
of not in any way interfering 
So, it is outlawed 


Q. In speaking of these agreements and freedoms, would it be 

try to 

fair to say we/adhere to the letter of the law more so 
than the Soviet Union or is that 
A. I would characterize it this way. 


Q. nuclear weapons. I wanted to know if 

of the neutron bomb and do the Israelis have the atom bomb? 

A. I cannot comment on either one. I just can't since its 
classified information. 

Q. How often do you see President Carter? How often do you talk to 

him? 

A. I have a weekly intelligence brief with the President, the 

Vice President, Brzezinski sits in and I provide a memorandum 
to the President each day of the week with intelligence 
information. I see the President at the Cabinet Meeting, 
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Q. Do you brief him? 

A. Yes, 

I supplement that in my weekly oral briefing. 

try not to cover day-to-day happenings 
but I try to take a longer perspective on things 

and beyond that I use that opportunity 
to discuss intelligence 

that he needs to know about. 

my opportunity to secure very rewarding 

presentation 

Q. (Inaudible) 

A. decide what is cleared by the National Security 

Council and what we do on our own. Very tough question. 
Executive Order of 24 January, as I mentioned, has a 

very provision in it that I will clear through the 

called the SCC, stands for Committee 

of the National Security Council. 

very, very difficult for me to tell you 
where I draw the line Have to put some 

confidence in me that I do and you 

have to recognize I'm under direct orders from the 
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President of the United States to do this 

Going back to the question about agents, hiring 

of agents, what general would you look 

for? Specifically, what 

That's a good question. Let me first talk 

about the clandestine activities, case officers because 
we need people in our research analytic side, all kinds 
of academic we have on 

that side of our house, psychologists, biologists, chemists, 

, international relations, political scientists, 
the whole works. But when you are talking about the case 
officers that go out in the field, 
you're not interested in specific disciplines 
as we are in evidence of keen intellect, collective 
curiousity, and we also put a high stock on experience 
beyond college. We like to get people who have two or 
three years whether it would be 

business, teaching, or something else. Remember, you 

send them overseas. You don't stand 
over them and watch the activities . You 

can't do that in this kind of business. Young men and 
women are lot of responsibility, country's 

reputation is on their shoulders. We place a little bit 
on their extra maturity you get by going out and having 
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. Language ability is 

very important. It doesn't have to be a specific language, 
study whatever language you like, although you've got to 
point toward the area of the world yguxi iksx you’d like 
to go to. knack for the language, because 

you'll probably have to learn several in the course of a 
career . 

as 

try to be/ forthright as I can but 
you'll have to recognize in the intelligence 

world there are things we cannot tell. You wouldn't want 
to--I might risk somebody ' s life, I might risk some very 
costly technical system which would be compromised if 
people found out about it. There's no 

So, we're very careful on what we say about how we get our 
information because it could dry up the source. Secondly, 

, we must also protect that 

information which is held uniquely by our policymakers 
and gives them an advantage, they can do a better job for 
us in making good decisions if nobody else knows they know 
that. You see what I mean. This party over here knEicx 
of course knows it because its their information but not 
knowing that our President knows that, gives our President 
an advantage in making policy or 
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a great deal of our information which means sometimes we 
give less than fully satisfactory answers. We try to do 
as much as we can and I've enjoyed this opportunity to 
do that with this group. Thank you. 
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